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THE NIGHT HERON. 


HE herons are a group of birds well 
represented in America, They are 
peculiar and but little known to the casual 
observer, so that before turning our atten- 
tion to the subject of this sketch a few 
words may be said about the family as a 
whole, 

The herons, as is well known, are char- 
acterized by long legs, necks and bills, are 
water-loving birds, living about streams and 
lakes, from which they draw their subsist- 
They are birds of rather sluggish 
habit, slow-moving and with a slow but 
powerful flight. On account of their quiet 
ways, and the fact that their life is spent in 
out-of-the-way places, they are seldom seen 
except by ornithologists and gunners. Most 
of the time they spend standing motionless 
by a stream on the watch for fish, frogs or 
lizards, and when anything living ventures 
within their reach it is almost sure to be 
transfixed by the sharp bill which the ready 
bird darts out like lightning to seize its 
prey. 

An interesting account of the habits of 
some of our South American species of 
herons is given by Mr. W. H. Hudson, and 
as the herons quite closely resemble one an- 
other in their mode of life, what he says 
about them will apply very well to those 
which we know. He says: 

“The heron has but one attitude—mo- 
tionless watchfulness; so that, when not ac- 
tually on the wing, or taking the few desul- 
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tory steps it occasionally ventures on, and 
in whatever situation it may be placed, the 
level ground, the summit of a tree, or in 
confinement, it is seen drawn up, motionless, 
and apparently apathetic. But when we 
remember that this is the bird’s attitude 
during many hours of the night and day, 
when it stands still as a reed in the water; 
that in such a posture it sees every shy, 
swift creature that glances by it, and darts 
its weapon with unerring aim and lightning 
rapidity, and with such force that I have 
seen one drive its beak quite through the 
body of a fish very much too large for the 
bird to swallow, and cased in bony armor, 
it is impossible not to think that it is observ- 
ant and keenly sensible of everything going 
on around it.” 

The bitterns and more sluggish of the 
herons, when driven from their haunts, 
fly only short distances of eighty or a hun- 
dred yards, and again alight among the 
rushes, “whence” Mr. Hudson, describing 
further the habits of one South American 
species, says “it is almost impossible to 
drive or discover them;” and this he found 
after careful investigation is due to the 
fact that the bird, grasping a reed by its 
feet and pressing against it with its tail, 
lays its breast bone, neck and beak along 
it in one straight line, which it maintains so 
motionless that one may pass and repass it 
within a few inches without recognizing it; 
the most remarkable part of the perform- 
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ance being that the bird, although the hun- 
ter may go round it and would readily 
detect it by the variegated feathers of the 
back, always keeps.the sharp edge of its 
rush-like breast toward him. 

The herons are especially characterized 
by their tireless watchfulness for their prey 
and for their insatiable voracity. ‘In other 
birds,” says Mr. W. H. Hudson above 
quoted, “repletion is invariably followed by 
a period of listless inactivity, but the heron 
digests his food: so rapidly that however 
much he devours he is always ready to 
gorge again,’” but however abundant may be 
his food supply, the heron makes no fat, and 
very littfe flesh, so that when on the wing 
he has no superabundant weight to carry. 

Anothér very remarkable characteristic 
of the herons is the presence of what are 
called “powder down tracts,” patches of 
dense clammy, yellowish down on their 
breasts. Of these the true herons have 
three, and some naturalists have attributed 
to them the freedom of these birds from 
lice and vermin, but it is an old popular 
belief that these patches glow with phos- 
phorescent brilliance in the dark, furnishing 
the heron with a convenient lantern for his 
nocturnal fishing excursions. 

The Night Heron is widely distributed 
through the United States, but seems to 
be more abundant near the seacoast than 
on inland streams. In the Southern States 
it may be seen at all seasons of the year, 
but in New England it is known only as a 
summer resident. We have found it com- 
mon in California, both in winter and sum- 
mer, but it is rarely seen in the interior, 
though Dr. Coues has reported it from the 
Red River of the North in Dakota. Its 
northward migrations carry it a little be- 
yond the United States. Although usually 
moving south at the approach of cold 
weather, it seems probable that some in- 
dividuals pass the winter at least as far 
north as New York city, for we know of 
two having been killed in that neighbor- 


hood in the month of January. The late 
Dr. Brown succeeded in keeping one in 
Boston until the middle of December. 

The Night Heron is to a great extent 
nocturnal in its habits, and besides this it 
is rather a shy and wary bird. It is there- 
fore not often seen, except by those who 
Visit its roosting or breeding grounds. 
These are usually in swampy or near large 
bodies of water, and many nests are usually 
found together, these birds breeding in 
colonies which often number several hun- 
dred individuals. The nests are sometimes 
placed high upon tall trees, are rough flat 
platforms of twigs and are almost alto- 
gether without lining. Each nest usually 
contains four pale green eggs, which meas- 
ure about two inches in length by oneand a 
half in breadth. The young leave the nest 
in a couple of weeks after they are hatched 
and scramble about the branches, to which 
they cling firmly. 

The voice of the Night Heron is rough 
and hoarse, and from this it has received in 
many parts of the country the local name 
Quawk, Often at night this call may be 
heard falling from the air above, and the 
chirping, barking sound tells that a Night 
Heron is flying over. 

The food of this bird consists of fishes, 
frogs, tadpoles, newts and various insects, 
and no doubt it eats mice and snakes, if 
the opportunity occurs. 

Like all the herons, this species is ready 
to fight if forced to do so, and can inflict 
severe wounds with beak and claws if in- 
cautiously seized. The Night Herons have 
favorite roosting places to which they re- 
pair when they have satisfied their appetite, 
to rest until the calls of hunger urge them 
again to start out on their hunting expedi- 
tions along the marshes where they feed. 
One such place we remember in New Eng- 
land, a rocky island rising above the salt 
marsh which surrounds it and covered with 
a growth of tall trees. If you walk by this 
on a summer day you will startle hundreds 
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of quawks from their perches on the trees, 
and with hoarse calls of alarm they will 
wing their way out over the marshy flats of 
the broad river which lies on one side of 
their roost. Here among the reeds and 
tall grass they find the food which best 
suits them. If you conceal yourself in the 
underbrush just before the tide becomes 
high, you will see the birds one by one leave 
the marsh and come back to the trees, there 
to sit dreaming until they get hungry again, 
and the water has fallen low enough for 
them to feed. 

The Night Heron is about two feet in 
length, measured from the tip of his bill to 
the end of his tail, and the spread of his 
wings is more than three and a half feet. 
The old birds have the bill black, and the 
eyelids and naked skin in front of the eyes 
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yellow. The iris is red, the feet yellow. The 
feathers on top of the head, the fore part 
of the back and the long feathers of the 
shoulders are greenish black. The fore- 
head, front of neck, breast and belly are 
white or cream color. The sides of the neck 
are pale lilac, and the wings, lower part of 
the back and tail, pale grayish blue. Fromm 
the back of the head several long slender 
white feathers grow backward, as seen in 
the plate, but these are lost after the breed- 
ing season, and do not grow again until the 
latter part of the next winter. The young 
birds are quite different in appearance from 
the old ones. They are plain brownish 
birds, the edges of each feather being paler 
than the center. The feathers of the back 
and wings have each a long spot of brown- 
ish white at the end. 
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very dry during July and August of 

the past year, and springs of water are very 
scarce. Having a number of colonies of 
bees in the orchard I furnished them water 
fresh every day. Our poultry also liking 
the shade were furnished with drinking ves- 
sels filled daily. The birds could not bear 
the scorching heat, and sought the shade of 
the apple trees in large numbers. I soon 
found that they too needed water. They 
did not molest the bee trough, but preferred 
to sip where the poultry drank, if the hens 
would allowthem. I placed shallow dishes 
where the chicks could not trouble the 
birds, and the latter required more water 
than four dozen fowls. A catbird would 
hop on the edge of the dish, drink all it 
wanted, then plunge in for a large bath, 
throwing the water in every direction, hop 
out, shake itself, and then jump in again, 
to try to use up all the water. By a little 
observation I found that one catbird that 
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was sitting on a nest of eggs, enjoyed a bath 
twice a day, coming to the dish with mouth 
open, The robins, thrushes, mockingbirds, 
yellowhammers, jays, orioles, cedar birds, 
redbirds and chippies found the dishes a 
great convenience and came regularly to 
quench their thirst and cool their breasts. 
One hot afternoon a yellowhammer came 
screaming to the dish for a drink, next two 
cedar birds, then a mockingbird, and then 
came a brown thrush which when nearing 
the dish opened his long bill (and put back 
his ears if he could) in a spiteful way at one 
of the cedar birds, causing him to take a 
seat in the gallery on an overhanging apple 
tree limb. I doubt if the eyes of man ever 
beheld before the sight of four varieties of 
wild birds, drinking out of a dish six inches 
wide and sixteen inches long. The dishes 
were shallow, none deeper than two inches. 
The yellowhammer seemed to be the 
clumsiest bather, but took great pains to 
straighten his plumage afterward. 
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HENRY 


N the obituary list of the month of March 

is registered the name of Henry Bergh, 

the founder and president of the Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 

a man who, although he achieved no dis- 

tinction in arms or art or science, was 

nevertheless the acknowledged peer of the 

nation’s greatest, in any and every depart- 
ment of thought or action. 

Henry Bergh was essentially a man of 
his age, a man who has impressed himself 
ineffaceably upon his generation, and that 
too for great good; a man who has moulded 
the sentiments, andtherebyso modified the 
character of the nation that his life and 
labors and personal characteristics are of 
never failing national interest. 

Henry Bergh, as would be inferred from 
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his name, is of German descent. His grand- 
father, a ship carpenter by trade, came over 
with his young wife from the Rhineland in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and settled at Staatsburg-on-the-Hudson, 
where he established a shipyard, which 
proved a successful industry. In this he 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Christian, 
who married Miss Elizabeth Ivers, the 
daughter of a Connecticut gentleman, by 
whom he had several children, one of 
whom, born in 1823, is the subject of our 
sketch. The shipbuilding business, trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn, came by inheritance to 
him and his brother Edwin, but Henry sold 
out his share and commenced a course of 
study at Columbia College, reading for the 
law, but never finishing his course. He had 
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liberal means und appears to have been 
seduced away from this dry study of the 
law by a desire to travel. At any rate, on 
resigning his studies he embarked on an 
European tour which extended over five 
years. While still young he married Miss 
Taylor, a young lady of English parents, and 
set out with her on along course of travels 
over Europe and the East, until wanting 
rest, they settled for a time in the beauti 
ful Rhineland, the ancient home of his 
family, where he employed his leisure time 
in literary pursuits with more or less success. 
One of his productions, ‘ Love’s Alterna- 
tions,” was very favorably received, but he 
aimed at dramatizing his conceptions, and 
wrote a number of plays which were con- 
demned by unappreciative stage managers. 

Returning to New York in 1861 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of Secretary of 
Legation at St. Petersburg under Cassius 
M. Clay, and from this he was promoted 
to the post of Vice-Consul, but he sought 
relief from his official duties in 1864, and 
returned to America animated by an in- 
domitable determination to establish a so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals on the model of that already re- 
cently established in England under the 
auspices of the Earl of Harrowby, whose 
acquaintance he made in the interval be- 
tween the resignation of his official ap- 
pointment and his return to America. He 
was forty-one years old when he entered 
upon the life work which has won hima 
nation’s respect and admiration. 

The first year after his return to his na- 
tive land was spent in maturing his plans for 
the establishment of a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, and for the 
suppression of the “ cruelists,”’ as he called 
those who ill-treated the dumb beasts, call- 
ing attention to the subject by numerous 
lectures. The plea for justice and mercy 
to animals was so novel, among a people 
whose code of morality embodied the pro- 
vision “that every man had a right to do 


as he liked with his own,” that Henry 
Bergh was opposed as a crank and fanatic, 
and his personal peculiarities and char- 
acteristics subjected to ridicule. But 
Henry Bergh was essentially a man of his 
age, his humanitarian sentiments were the 
product of nineteenth century civilization 
and softening of manners, and in giving, 
expression to them he but formulated ideas, 
which called forth a sympathetic response 
from thousands in whose breasts similar 
ideas were already rudely shaping them- 
selves. He accordingly found numerous 
supporters, and a society was formed, which 
by his indomitable energy and personal 
influence at Albany he succeeded in get- 
ting incorporated on the 1oth of April, 1866. 

He and his wife immediately conveyed 
valuable property to the society; others 
came forward with contributions, the best 
public opinion was enlisted in behalf of 
the reformers, branch societies were rapid- 
ly established in other States and Terri- 
tories, and the movement led by one man 
soon proved itself a complete success, 

Louis Bonard, a Parisian, bequeathed a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
parent society, which has never been in 
need of funds. 

The society soon made its power felt. 
Laws were enacted making cruelty to ani- 
mals of all classes an offense, and Henry 
Bergh, who had been made president of 
the society, was empowered by the At- 
torney-General of the State, and District- 
Attorney of the city, to represent them in 
all cases of thisclass. The society had the 
administration of the law in its own hands, 
and it soon began to be whispered among 
the hackmen and drivers of all sorts that 
the eccentric looking Henry Bergh was 
“the law and the gospel also in the city 
of New York.” 

Indomitable courage was necessary to 
the enforcement of the laws prohibiting 
cock fighting, rat baiting, dog fighting and 
other brutal sports, but Henry Bergh en- 
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forced them fearlessly, never shrinking from 
encounters involving personal danger in 
pursuit of his self-imposed duty. 

Since its organization the society has 
prosecuted over ten thousand cases, and the 
law is now so generally known that little 
attempt is made to evade it openly. Pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject has been so 
thoroughly aroused during the past twenty- 
five years, that it requires some stretch of 
the imagination to realize the vast change 
that has been wrought by the movement 
inaugurated by the subject of our sketch, 

When Henry Bergh began his crusade 
there was not a State in the Union which 
had any law making cruelty to animals an 
offense. Now all, or nearly all, have stat- 
utes bearing upon the subject. It may be 
urged, perhaps, with some show of reason, 
that poor men and women too are com- 
pelled to toil while they are sick and sore, 
and that a true humanitarianism would have 
begun with them, rather than with the 
beasts, but as a simple matter of fact the 
greater difficulty of fixing the responsi- 
bility in the case of suffering humanity 
is the chief obstacle in the way of provid- 
ing remedial means, and perhaps the first 
best practical step in the direction of re- 
dress of human wrongs is the rigid enforce- 
ment of the law against injustice to the 
brute creation, 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children are the natural and inevitable 
outcome of Henry Bergh’s reform move- 
ment, for no community that made it an 
offense to ill-treat the dumb beasts, would 
long tolerate the pleas of cruel parents that 
they have the right to do as they like with 
their own children. 

As might be inferred of a man who had 
worked out so distinctive a career for him- 
self, Henry Bergh’s personal appearance 
was decidedly characteristic, The well 
rounded dome of his head rose above a 
face of extreme length, expressive of an 
unusual admixture of lugubriousness, mirth, 
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gentleness and firmness, but although he 
was sometimes irreverently styled ‘the 
knight of the rueful countenance,” his 
face was both a pleasant and an intellectual 
one; he had a tall slight figure, and was 
fastidious in the matter of dress, but the 
characteristic individuality of his person 
appeared to extend to his dress also. 

He died at his residence, No. 429 Fifth 
avenue, on the morning of the 12th of 
March. He had been suffering for a long 
time from chronic bronchitis and enlarge- 
ment of the heart, but although he had been 
out of the house only a week before his 
death, the event had been long anticipated. 
He left no children, but his nephew and 
namesake Henry, the son of his brother 
Edwin, has long been associated with him 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Society, 
and by the terms of his will it appears that 
he looked forward with hope that his nephew 
would succeed him as its president, 

The post is no longer one of unusual dif- 
ficulty, nor one calling for exceptional 
powers. The humanitarian sentiment of 
the age has been aroused into activity and 
organized, and with the whole weight of 
the law on the side of the organization, its 
power is practically despotic. Matters 
were very different in 1866, when Henry 
Bergh entered the lists single handed 
against all the combined ruffianism of the 
country, and called on all good men to 
tally to his support. Purity of motive, de- 
votion to his sense of right and duty, in- 
domitable energy, courage, perseverance, 
tact, persuasive eloquence, all these were 
eminently characteristics of Henry Bergh. 
In a word he was a leader of men, a man 
who impressed himself forcibly upon his 
generation, who exerted a marked influence 
upon its sentiments and conduct, a man of 
whom in fact it may justly be said that he 
has made the conditions of life for man and 
beast more tolerable; that the world, and 
especially his own country, is the better for 
his having lived. 
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O us who dwell in cities, the hints that 
nature gives of herself are so faint 
and few that it scarcely occurs to us to try 
and make a connected story of them. We 
walk between our high walls day after day, 
unheeding the weeds that grow for us in 
the cracks of the pavement, oblivious of 
the fact that through the slit between the 
housetops we can see the stars come out 
each night, aud perfectly unconscious of 
those go-betweens of flowers and stars, the 
song birds. Many a time have they looked 
down from the tree tops on the corpses of 
their cousins adorning the hats of one-half 
the passing women, and heard the other 
half murmur indignantly at the barbarous 
custom, and vaguely wonder how those 
same dead birds would look alive. “We 
bird protectors,” say they, “would so 
gladly know our friends, but how can we ? 
There are no birds here in the city but the 
pigeons and English sparrows.” 

Are there not? We continue to walk 
unheeding, till some day there flits before 
our astonished eyes a stray woodpecker, 
who shows us for five delightful minutes 
his scarlet head, the brilliant black and 
white of his plumage; you hear his energetic 
hammering on the elm where he has lighted, 
you see him walk around its stem as though 
he owned it; a second later he is gone, 
and “all creation widens in your view.” 
This is interesting. If there is one bird 
here, there may be more; if the rest are as 
handsome as this one, they are worth seeing, 
and straightway you begin to look for them. 
You strain your eyes among the dingy 
trees, to be rewarded sometimes by a 
glimpse of the warbling vireo; you extend 
your walks to the suburbs, where in the 
open space before the houses, you may 
catch sight of whole troops of jolly robins, 
hopping, running, gamboling on the grass 
plots. At first you probably know not so 
much as their name, but you begin to rea- 


lize that there is more to be seen here than 
you had thought. Accordingly you hunt 
out an old field-glass from your uncle’s 
army trunk, or you take an opera-glass, or 
better yet, you take just your own eyes, 
with the resolve to use them better than, 
ever before, and you begin to make morn- 
ing excursions—the sooner after sunrise, 
the better. 

When you have done this twice, you are 
an enthusiast. You come in to breakfast 
radiant, in raptures, having heard the jubi- 
lant morning song of the robin, having 
found a bluebird’s nest in a decaying post 
of the band pavillion in the park, or hav- 
ing met your first waxwing which you recog- 
nized at sight from the description in the 
AupuBoN, and with which you are hopeless- 
ly in love. This, at least, was very much 
the way in which I began to observe. There 
is probably no one in the United States 
who knew so little about birds. 

For years the bluejays had been ughting 
in an apotheosis of blue and white upon 
the clothes-poles in the back yard; for 
years the blackbirds had built and paired 
in the steeple opposite; the pine grosbeak 
on its southern journey had lit in the maple 


outside my window, and the purple martins ~ 


sat in rows upon the telegraph wires, yet I 
did not even know of their existence. It 
was the sight of a family of robins that, late 
one August, reminded me of other days and 
other scenes, in which I had known a lover 
of birds, and thought to myself “Why should 
not I too have friends among the birds?” 
It would take a book to tell all that I 
learned in the next year, and how I learned 
it. You know how I began, but before 
long the city streets set too narrow bounds 
to my explorations; the birds, though charm- 
ing, were too few to satisfy my new-born 
zeal for knowledge; it was unpleasant to 
use a field-glass where there were more 
spectators than birds, and impossible to 
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traverse a crowded street with one’s eyes 
leveled at the third story windows. In 
fine, I longed for a wider field. 

But the field was by no means easy to 
find. The suburbs of a city are neither 
agreeable nor safe for a solitary wanderer, 
whose eccentric attitudes, whose field-glass, 
whose gaze intent on space, and whose 
rapturous exclamations are calculated to 
make her anywhere an object of attention. 
She must have a place not too populous to 
disturb her pursuits, nor too lonely to af- 
ford her protection; it must be sylvan for 
the birds and urban for herself; it must 
abound in forests and policemen; it must 
be neaf enough to the city for frequent 
visits, yet not so near as to be unvisited by 
the shyest dwellers in the woods; it must 
be safe, secluded, convenient, frequented 
and rural. 

And a place was found which met all 
these requirements—the cemetery. It lay 
just on the borders of the city, an inclosure 
of fifty or sixty acres of rolling ground, the 
greater part kept like a garden, with long 
flowerbeds among its clumps of beech and 
evergreen; inits neglected hollows, crowded 
with fern and wild sunflower, the bluebirds 
and goldfinches chased each other, while 
from the alder thickets on the hillside, song 
sparrows chorused all the afternoon. On 
the sunny uplands, flocks of the golden- 
winged woodpecker—the pigeon wood- 
pecker, with its dove-like eyes—waded 
through the warm grass; a few acres of 
wild forest land made a covert of oaks and 
beeches for a multitude of warblers, and 
for the rest the bird was hard to suit who 
could find no place to his mind either 
among the hemlocks, tangled inextricably 
with woodbine, or where the graveled 
walks ran through trim rows of pear trees, 
or the bittersweet ran wild over the crumb- 
ling granite basin of the fountain. 

Among the graves I did not wander 
much, It was from behind a marble head 
stone in the spring, that I watched with 


breathless interest the nest-building of a 
pair of brown thrashers, in the lower 
branches of an arbor vitz, and it was on 
the point of some white shaft that the 
robin and the bluejay sat, with conscious 
pride, to display their charms. But it was 
not while they posed that one learned to 
know them best. Down in some of the 
many valleys where the meadowlarks rose 
from the long grass, or a hundred yards be- 
yond, where the redstart built among the 
alders, and the ovenbird and the Maryland 
yellowthroat tripped and flew; or the her- 
mit thrush in the black depths of a spruce, 
sang out at sunset—these were the spots 
where one learned without a book, and car- 
ried back to town that sense of relations— 
an instructive sense of the fitness of time 
and place—that makes one recognize at a 
glance the difference between the birds 
which float and the birds which flutter, the 
sprightliness of one family, the elegance of 
another, the vagabond boldness of a third. 
This bird which steps about with dignity 
under yon solitary apple tree at the “town- 
house,” has nothing in common with the 
other which rustles through its branches 
and is gone before you can do more than 
recognize the general roundness, restless- 
ness and kaleidoscopic coloring of the 
typical warbler. 

It is not necessary to know the birds’ 
names, to know the birds themselves. One 
can do as Adam did and give them names. 
To one who has been with them for an 
autumn, long forgotten bits of bird lore, 
picked up unconsciously, come back. The 
birds grow familiar and soon they will have 
classified themselves. Nothing but a wren, 
we are certain, though we never saw one 
before, could stick its tail up so straight; 
nothing but a kingbird would dart out of 
a tree in that determined way, and then 
settle quietly down in the same place, like 
the King of France and his ten thousand 
men. Those little brownish, mottled birds 
all unavoidably suggest the English spar- 
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row. We had no idea there were so many 
kinds, but they must be sparrows, and it is 
much easier to tell them apart than we 
should have thought. ‘The snowy front of 
the whitethroat, the “breastpin”’ of the 
song sparrow, the white tail feathers of the 
grassfinch (vesper sparrow), the red cap of 
the chippy—all these mark the individuals 
as plainly asthe general coloring marks the 
family. 

I well remember the process, as delight- 
ful as it was gradual, by which I made the 
acquaintance of the chickadees. The first 
time we met was on the occasion of 
their arrival in winter quarters, and a 
whole flock of the wee, downy, tricksy 
things, were celebrating it with all their 
might. ‘The fluffiness, the bright eyes, the 
quick movements and the general hilar- 
ity of the new comers, made me christen 
them “titmice’’ onthe spot. Ihadno idea 
what a titmouse might be, but feeling that 
no name could be more appropriate, I 
gave it to them, and called them so for six 
months before finding out that I had fol- 
lowed a true instinct. The chickadee is 
really a titmouse. 

No other bird has such an unmistak- 
able way of displaying himself among the 
winter weeds. He flutters down upon 
some dry and bending stalk, and swinging 
round upon it with all the recklessness of 
a boy ona new trapeze, shakes down the 
rustling seed in showers, catching it some- 
times as it falls. You will see a dozen 
of them in some empty lot, as happy with 
their few coarse wild hemp plants as in the 
fields on a June day—probably happier. 
As the cold and the snow increase, and 
seeds grow scarce, they will “take to the 
road”’ like bold highwaymen, snatching 
what they can fairly under the horses’ hoofs 
and seeming to find bits to their liking in 
the coldest, freshest snowdrifts. 

The bluejay is a frequent visitor in town, 
and so is the hairy woodpecker. His name, 
by the way, is as hideous as that of most 


other members of his family, for the hand- 
some fellows are libeled as the “red- 
headed,” the ‘“three-toed,” the “yellow- 
bellied,” and worse, as their common de- 
scriptive names. The brilliant tricolor 
(red-headed) woodpecker is often seen in 
the parks, and the warbling vireo likes 
nothing better than to travel from tree, 
top to tree top down a crowded street. 
Only he is quick and quiet, and if you are 
to see him, the best way is from an upper 
window, as he slips out of one hiding place 
into another. 

The most interesting of our discoveries 
may be made in town. It was in the heart 
of the business part of the city that I saw a 
bird which in spite of the weight of evi- 
dence against his appearing in that place 
or at that time, I shall persist in believing 
that rare visitant, the blue grosbeak. The 
exquisite cedarbird is quite willing to visit 
us occasionally, and I have seen a whole 
flock of them make their headquarters for 
a week in a poor, bare, straggling tree, 
standing alone amid forlorn back yards, 
surrounded by ash barrels and wood sheds. 
Even the shy brown creeper, whose one ob- ° 
ject in life, when he is at home, seems to 
be to put a tree between himself and all ob- 
servers, will astonish you some morning by 
gliding in from the woods and slipping 
around the trunk of the cottonwood on the 
corner as if he had always lived there. 

I have spoken of the comparative ease 
with which one learns to classify the small- 
er birds in the two great families of finches 
(sparrows) and warblers. For the larger 
and more conspicuous birds, too, one 
scarcely needs a teacher. We know, the 
very first time the scarlet tanager flits be- 
fore us, as he may in the still, shady grounds 
of the hospital, or high among the trees 
fringing the water course of the park, that 
here is the “fire bird.” The brilliant 
grackles, the “red-winged”’ and “ yellow- 
shouldered” reed birds, you know at first 
sight are nothing but blackbirds, and again, 
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there can be no mistaking the business- 
like way in which a woodpecker flies 
straight to his tree, and rests there “as if 
he had been thrown.at it and stuck.” The 
woodpecker’s charming cousin, the nut- 
hatch, you are almost sure to see, too. He 
will be walking down a tree, head foremost, 
his constant and invariable habit. Some- 
times it is necessary for him to go up, so as 
to start over again, but he’will not do this 
if he thinks you are watching him, for he 
knows that his- other performance is a 
unique accomplishment among birds. 

After one has gained a general familiar- 
ity with the commonest birds, every glimpse 
will tell something: new; their flight, their 
food, their song, their favorite perching 
places, their habits, gain fresh interest for 
you every day. Such as we know become 
more sharply and accurately distinguished 
from such as we do not know, and a single 
glance will often tell us enough of some 
new visitor, to enable us, if not to recog- 
nize him exactly, at least to tell his con- 
nections, and place him approximately 
where he belongs. On one memorable 
walk through the river bottom of the Mis- 
sissippi, I added at least half a dozen 
birds to my list in this way. 

I have given no more than the barest 
hints to indicate what can be done by a 
city-bred member of the Audubon Society, 
but they are hints that can be made a 
source of much pleasure and knowledge. 
The series of articles in the AUDUBON MaGa- 
ZINE has said all that can be said as to the 
methods of work, besides giving in detail 
the marks by which to recognize the birds 
one may see. All that is attempted here 
is to tell a little of what can be done “in 
the birding line”’ even by those who have 
the fewest opportunities. For those who 
live in the West, it is interesting to watch 
for the birds which are less common in the 
Eastern States, and particularly suchas have 
never been adequately described. There 
aré many scarcely known species on the 
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plains, and even in the Mississippi Valley 
one may meet with birds which are dis- 
tinctively western, though well enough 
known to all who have given any of their 
attention to bird study. Two of the hand- 
somest are the brass grackle and the yel- 
low-headed blackbird—both of them strik- 
ing illustrations of the truth that there is 
no such thing as a black blackbird. You 
may find the graceful shorelark in abund- 
ance, nesting on the bleak prairies as early 
as March, and coming down fearlessly to 
the roadside. These three, with the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, the bluejay, the north- 
ern shrike and the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, are among the most beautiful of the 
Minnesota birds. 

I have given a list in conclusion of some 
fifty of the birds oftenest seen, giving the 
locality. he first of these divisions, the 
birds seen in the city limits, is necessarily 
the smallest, and each succeeding list, if 
completed, would contain most of the birds 
mentioned in those preceding it. Thus, 
under D, I might put almost all the fifty; 
I have, however, given only two birds 
which I met nowhere but in the course of 
an occasional drive through the lake and 
farm country round St. Paul, Minn. 

ListA. Birds Seen in City Streets.—Purple martin, 
white-bellied swallow, robin, junco, chipping spar- 
row, goldfinch, chickadee, red-polled linnet, wax- 
wing, bluebird, warbling vireo, purple grackle (crow 
blackbird), hairy woodpecker, downy woodpecker, 
pine grosbeak, brown creeper, bluejay, ovenbird. 

List B. In the Parks.—Tricolor woodpecker, 
golden-winged woodpecker, nuthatch, Baltimore 
oriole, wood pewee, scarlet tanager, least flycatcher, 
yellow-rumped warbler, crown Sparrow. 

List C. In the Cemetery.—Wood thrush, hermit 
thrush, phoebe bird, black and white creeper, yellow- 
bellied woodpecker, brown thrasher, catbird, Mary- 
land yellowthroat, redstart, kingbird, yellow-winged 
Sparrow, song sparrow, Blackburnian warbler, red- 


eyed vireo, red-bellied nuthatch, rose-breasted 
grosbeak, 

List D. In Environs of City.—Brass_grackle, 
bobolink, indigo bird, grass finch, fox sparrow, 
shorelark, meadowlark, yellow-headed blackbird, 
shrike (butcher bird), kingfisher. 


HARRIETTE H., BOARDMAN, 


HOW I LEARNED TO LOVE AND NOT Toei. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 


| KNOW that I was not an exception- 

ally cruel boy, and yet there was a 
time when I took delight in killing, just 
for the sake of killing, everything that could 
run or swim or fly. I do not think that 
any one ever told me it was wrong or 
showed me in any way how useless or cruel 
it was to go banging about the fields with 
my gun, ready to take the innocent life of 
any and every moving thing, be it bird on 
branch or tiny young squirrel not yet aware 
of the dangers and wickedness of this great 
rolling world. 

How I ever managed to shoot the beauti- 
ful creatures, without getting a great pain 
in my own heart, I am sure I cannot tell 
you now, but I am certain that I must have 
had a very strange and different kind of a 
heart then—sound asleep perhaps, all the 
time. It seems to have taken a long time 
to teach me how brutal a thing I was, but 
I shall try and tell you how it came about, 
though it was not all at once, as you shall 
see. 

One day in midwinter, when the snow lay 
deep in the woods, three of us were out 
rabbit hunting. I was standing in an open 
spot waiting for a sound of the dogs, when 
all three of them came yelping out of the 
brush close upon the heels of a terrified lit- 
tle rabbit, which was making but poor speed 
through the drifted snow. Almost more 
excited than the dogs, for I was only twelve 
years old, I raised my gun and fired just as 
the foremost dog pounced upon the little 
creature, and having rescued my prize from 
Hector, put him carefully into the wide 
deep pocket of my new hunting coat. I 
killed two other rabbits that morning, and 
at last approached the old farmhouse where 
my companions had arrived before me. I 
put my gun in the house and came out to 


display my game. I drew out one rabbit 
from the left pocket, and one from the rear 
pocket, quite proud of my success as a 


sportsman, then I went down into the wide’ 


deep pocket for my third and last rabbit. 
Out he came and was dropped upon the 
porch beside the others, when to my aston- 
ishment and the great glee of my com- 
panions, up jumped Brer Rabbit and went 
scampering off toward the woods, as fast as 
his poor cramped legs would carry him. 
Certainly he had well earned his liberty af- 
ter that terrifying day’s ride in the clutches 
of his worse foe, but it would never do to 
be laughed at, anything rather than lose my 
reputation as a butcher, so running in for 
my gun I went hurrying after Mr. Bunnie, 
following his tracks in the snow. It was 
hard work for the poor tired little fellow, 
just escaped from such a dreadful exper- 
ience, and he had but reached the margins 
of the wood, floundering along in the deep 
snow, when this awful boy came running 
and panting after him. There he sat rest- 
ing on the clear white drifts, the beautiful 
little fellow, apparently quite dazed by the 
wonderfully bright world to which he had 
been so miraculously restored; but there 
was no eye for his beauty and no sympathy 
for his sad plight in the monster there be- 
hind. 1 remember, even now, as I raised 
my gun to fire, how a sudden pity came in- 
to my heart for the poor little tired and de- 
fenseless creature, so soon to be free again 
and back with his lonely fellows in the 
burrow, but there were the boys already 
laughing at me, and so dang went my gun. 
Still Bunnie jumped wearily on, for I had 
missed him. Certainly any but a monster 
might have had mercy after that, but there 
were the boys laughing harder than ever, 
and the spirit of my wicked old ancestor 
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Bloodyhand urging me on to slay, so put- 
ting my gun this time close to the little chap 
I ended his terrible fright with his life. 
That was the last rabbit I ever killed. 
All that evening a great sorrow grew in my 
heart for the poor little fellow, so beautiful 
there in the white snow drift. I hated my- 
self for my cruelty, and at length, unable to 
check the tide of my regret, burst into 
tears, and sat there by the fire sobbing bit- 
terly, though I would not tell the other 
boys the cause. . They would laugh at me 
again, laugh at me even because I was piti- 
ful. What would I not have given only to 
restore the life of that one little animal, so 
innocem, so harmless and so beautiful ? 
For days I was haunted by the thought of 
how I had chased that little rabbit only to 
slay him when “all the pleasure of posses- 
sion ended as soon as he was dead.” 
During the following summer my father 
took us all to White Bear Lake in Minne- 
sota, where, before the completion of the 
railroad, everything was wild and undis- 
turbed. There was a Captain Carter who 
used to shoot well with the rifle, and it 
seemed to be one of his greatest ambitions 
to kill a loon, that large and beautiful bird 
known to naturalists as “the great north- 
ern diver,” because of the remarkable way 
in which they dive and remain under water. 
So quick indeed is this great bird, that it 
is almost impossible to hit one of them 
with a ball, for they dive at the flash, and 
are gone from the surface before the shot 
reaches the ripples they have left behind. 
I soon learned to love the loons; they 
were such strangely shy creatures and filled 
me with longings for the far off and lonely 
places reached by their swift flight. Hard 
enough was it for a loon to leave the lake, 
and only with a good wind to aid, could this 
strange bird lift himself over the treetops, 
but once in air, with a strange cry like a 
weird laughter, he would circle round and 
round, and at length shoot away like an 
arrow for some distant and more lonely 


spot, disappearing from my longing sight, ’ 
for somehow I always wanted to go with 
the loons. 

One day Captain Carter had shot many 
times at a large loon—until exasperated by 
his failure, he determined upon a new way 
of loon hunting. Putting up aboard screen 
to hide the flash of his rifle, he at length 
succeeded in hitting the bird in the left 
wing. The loon nevertheless dived, but 
being too badly hit to remain long under, 
came repeatedly to the surface, and was at 
length captured, still alive, by the delight- 
ed captain, who brought his prize to the 
little hotel, where he was soon surrounded 
by a crowd of curious and exclaiming 
guests. 

I think it was certainly one of the most 
pathetic sights I haveever seen. There on 
the ground sat the beautiful bird, head 
erect, with the white ring round its coal 
black throat, and the softest melancholy in 
the large eyes, that were fixed with longing 
on the far away lake. Unable to stand on 
the land, it lay there wounded and helpless 
with such a dignity that all were moved 
who saw it. 

“ Captain,” said a gentleman in the circle, 
“T’ll give you ten dollars to set that bird 
free. 

The captain hesitated. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain, “ I would 
gladly do as you desire, for I feel as badly 
about this as any of you, but the bird is too 
deeply wounded to live—it is too late.” 

This incident made a deep impression 
upon me, and I have ever since had such a 
sentiment in regard to the loon, that though 
often in camps further north where food 
was scarce, I have discouraged my Indian 
camp followers from killing him. One 
evening, however, I lay camped on an island 
in Ogitchie Muncie (Kingfisher) Lake. The 
Indians had gone off in the birch canoes 
in search of our supper, for our flour was 
exhausted and indeed we were all very 
hungry. The lake was smooth as a glassy 
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mirror, there was not a whisper even in the 
tallest pines. Suddenly, afar across the 
lake, from the deep recesses of some lonely 
bay, came a long, low, melancholy cry of 
a loon, the saddest, wildest cry in all the 
world. Heard usually at evening when the 
wind is hushed, this ery was always to me 
the most pathetic sound, and I longed to 
comfort the poor lonely bird. Soon after, 
there was the report of a gun, another and 
another, and then silence for a long time. 
I waited for half an hour, and there were 
no noises until I heard the soft scraping of 
canoe prows on the sands and knew that 
the Indians had come back to camp. I 
sprang up and went down to meet them, 
and alas! even as I feared, there was 
Shingibish holding up the dead loon by the 
neck, and calling out Mang-mang (the name 
of the loon in Ojibway) in evident vride at 
his success. 

I looked sadly at the beautiful bird, 
smoothed the white feathers on his ruffled 
throat, and then turning to Shingibish I 
said: “ Bad luck come to us now, Shingi- 
bish (diving duck), because you killed your 
brother.” 

It turned out even as I said, and on the 
next day in a storm of wind and rain, my 
canoe went to pieces on the rapids, and the 
few remaining luxuries of our provisions 
were lost beyond recovery. Never after 
that did they kill a loon, though on great 
Saganaga Lake they laughed at us and dived 
about us by hundreds. 

There away north of Lake Superior, in 
the dense forestsof Minnesota and Canada, 
is a region as yet hardly explored. Dark 
pines and balsams cover the rocky hills and 
mountains, and great lakes of crystal clear- 
ness shine out everywhere between — 
linked in an endless chain that stretches 
from the Lake of the Woods to Superior, 
the greatest of them all. 

Here it was, in the heart of these deep 
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forests, that I was to learn my most beauti- 
ful lessons about birds and animals, for 
here with only a small white tent for a roof, 
and a few Indians as companions, I lived 
many days with the wild creatures of the 
woods. I call them wild creatures, but in- 
deed they were not wild at all, so unused 
to harm and the cruelties of men and boys, 
that they hardly knew fear. Every day, 
when we spread our cloth for dinner in 
camp, came the little birch birds to perch 
on the pans and hop jauntily among the 
dishes—they had never been hurt by any 
one, why should they be afraid? Squirrels, 
too, came to dine with us, and I have had 
the younger ones sit upon my outstretched 
foot, to nibble at a morsel snatched without 
fear from our frugal board. They have 
never been stoned, and shot and hunted to 
death, why should they not be gentle and 
tame and trustful as God made them ? 

Here the ruffed grouse would perch ina 
tree quite secure until you picked them off 
with your hand, and the little spruce birds 
were quite as friendly as a trained canary. 

So I established a sort of fellowship with 
the wild things of the woods, and learned 
a new and wonderful pleasure in finding 
myself no longer a fearful enemy to these 
pretty creatures. I lost all my old desire 
to kill, for I saw into the homes of little 
birds and timid animals, and it seemed aw- 
ful enough and barbarous beyond words, 
to bring ruin to these charming little fam?- 
lies, And so must it be with any one of 
you who will but take the pains to go and 
see the wild creature in its home places. 

All of you can not perhaps reach the far 
away places of which I have been speaking, 
but you can learn the delight of friendship 
with dumb creatures anywhere in your 
home woods. When once you have felt 
this delight, you will throw away your guns, 
I know, and instead will carry a crust of 
bread or an apple to the woods. 


W. M. CHAUVENET. 


BIRD HISTORIES.* 


“KOKAVITZA”"—THE CUCKOO. 


ITHIN an ancient country called 
Servia, watered by the great 
Danube, and which is now a part of the 
Turkish Empire, where the people are very 
fond of quaint legends, the European cuc- 
koo is called Xwkavitza; and, as we al- 
most might guess, this word, more Russian 
than Turkish, is the name of a young girl. 
The legend declares that long ago a young 
maiden of this name was so sorrowful ow- 
ing to the death of a brother whom she 
fondly loved, and mourned so long that 
she became a bird of the cuckoo kind, a 
“ kukavitza.”’ 

In Bohemia several stories of the cuc- 
koo's ancestry are preserved in legendary 
lore. One seems to be not older than the 
Christian religion, but there is something of 
Pagan mythology in its imagery. It says: 
“One day Jesus of Nazareth was passing a 
baker’s shop, and directed one of his 
disciples to go in and ask for some new 
bread. The baker refused to give it; then 
his wife and their six daughters proved 
themselves to be charitable by secretly 
conveying some bread to the hands of the 
followers of Christ. In reward for this be- 
nevolent deception, those seven women 
were placed in a group among the starry 
constellations, and named the Pleiades (we 
must not ask how soon after the bread was 
given were the women elevated so high). 
The penurious father was, at the same time 
we suppose, turned into a cuckoo. Apart 
from this story it has long been said that 
the voice of the cuckoo is heard in rural 
places as long as the Pleiades, the “Seven 
Stars,” are visible in the sky above the 
horizon. The saying must have come from 
this legend, or else the legend was woven 


* Our young readers are informed that this series 
of legendary ‘histories’ in a few words, are not 
designed particularly to relate the Natural History 
of the birds mentioned. 


into the astronomy of these famous bright 
“sister stars,” as poets have named them. 
In Bohemia at this day the cuckoo is re- 
garded as a sort of apparition of a baker. 
And there among the young maidens an- 
other story is told of this bird, as follows: 
The cuckoo once wore a crown of feathers, 
until at a wedding of two birds, the bride- 
groom being a hoopoe, the crown was 
loaned to some other bird and was never 
returned to cuckoo, who ever since cries 
kluku, which signifies “you rascal!” 

An Albanian tale of olden days says: 
There were once two brothers and a sister. 
The sister somehow by accident pierced 
one brother’s heart with her scissors, and 
he died. She and the living brother 
grieved long, until they were transformed 
into cuckoo birds whose plaintive note Aw- 
ku, ku-ku, means “where are you?” 

In Slavonic mythology, Zywiec was the 
ruler of the universe. This god of Paga- 
nism, like Zeus, the supreme among the 
Greeks, the Jupiter among the Romans, 
used to change himself into a cuckoo in 
order to tell men how many years they 
were to live on earth. 

Even now, in Poland and other Slavonic 
regions, it is commonly believed that a per- 
son, young or old, is to live only so many 
years as a cuckoo’s note is heard repeated 
for the first time in spring. At one period 
the killing of a cuckoo in Poland was a 
capital crime. 

In the writings of an early monk, it is 
related that a certain brother recluse be- 
came weary of his monastic life of seclusion, 
and solemnly asked a cuckoo to tell him 
the number of years he was yet to live. 
The bird answered ¢wenty-two. The monk 
thought this number would allow him a 
season of the world’s pleasures, and after- 
ward time enough to think of the heavenly 
state, and so he became again a worlding, 
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Alas! he was called to die much sooner 
than the bird-oracle had declared, and with- 
out religious preparation ! 

In ornithology there is a genus of cuckoos, 
and therefore numerous species or kinds, 
All have not the same melodious, plaintive 
voice, the soft ooho-ho, and another sound 
uttered while on the wing, like a low trill 
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on a flute, probably the call for the mate. 
The “ Honey Guide” of Africa is a cuckoo 
—cuculus, One poet calls the cry of the 
English cuckoo “a wandering voice, seem- 
ing to float hither and thither.” The fe- 
male bird seems rather selfish; she lays 
her eggs in some other bird’s nest, leaving 
them to be hatched by a stranger. 


EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 


A PLEA FOR 


N the summer of 18—, my home, for a 
few weeks, was at a farmer’s house 
among the hills of northern Massachusetts. 
My favorite retreat, when I could quietly 
read, write or work, was in a grove a short 
distance fromthe house. Taking my camp 
chair, I could then, “ fancy free,” do what- 
ever I wished without intrusion or disturb- 
ance. The native songsters of the woods, 
regardless of my quiet presence, made the 
air vocal with their sweet melody, while the 
shy squirrels and gentle rabbits would often 
venture from their hiding places to pick up 
the crumbs and nuts with which I supplied 
myself for their benefit. 

Below me, for it was on a hillside where 
my cosy nook was situated, murmured a 
silver brook through a green meadow 
where a few native elms spread their grace- 
ful branches, among which the bolder and 
sun-loving birds built their nests and 
warbled their songs. 

A more restful retreat for a tired body 
and mind could not often be found. The 
morning hours of a week had been thus de- 
lightfully spent with pen, book and needle, 

enjoying the carols of the sweet vocalists, 
and making acquaintance of the furry in- 
habitants of my charming grove. 

But alas, one morning as I seated my- 
self on my throne, for I felt like a rural 
queen over my undisputed realm, I was 
welcomed by no tones of musical welcome 
from my subjects. Not one of my four- 
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footed friends came forth to partake of the 
bountiful feast I had scattered around me. 
Grieved at being thus forsaken, I looked 
around to find an answer to the question, 
What has happened? I soon discovered 
the solution, for emerging from the grove 
I saw a man with a gun over his shoulder, 
and a basket in his hand, containing, I had 
reason to believe, the lifeless remains of 
many of the harmless birds which the day 
previous had furnished the music for my 
woodland orchestra. Just then he raised 
his gun and discharged it, and from the 
branches of an elm in the meadow, fell 
fluttering to the ground a golden oriole. 
He threw it, still alive, into his basket, 
there to die a lingering death. He then 
stalked away too far from me to listen to 
any remonstrances, which would probably 
have been wholly unheeded had he heard 
them. 

I took my book and work and walked 
away, my kingdom having lost its charms. 
As I slowly sauntered through the grove, 
meditating sadly on this wanton, cruel 
sport, I heard low cries of distress proceed- 
ing from a nest which I had often watched 
as the patient mother robin sat on it, or 
flew off to bring food for her brood. On 
examination I found four tiny birds 
motherless and hungry, their mother being, 
I supposed, in the basket of the ruthless’ 
gunner, destined to ornament the bonnet 
of some woman, the mother, perhaps, of lit- 


84 A Plea for 
tle children. Could she have heard the 
wails of these little orphans, so soon to die 
of starvation, would she ever again adorn 
her hat with the plumage of birds? Al- 
ways in the future will such decorations re- 
mind me of those piteous cries. 

Another season, to avoid the renewal of 
these painful scenes, I went to the seashore. 
There I was never weary of the sight of old 
ocean as it rolled in tidal waves on the 
beach, the white surf beating in musical 
rhythm over the fissured rocks. In one of 
these ‘sheltered cavities I found a seat 
commanding a view of the crescent-shaped 
shore for a long distance, and the marshes 
left by the retreating tide. 

Here I spent my mornings watching the 
sea birds as they alighted to search among 
the sea weeds and grasses for their food, 
then soaring aloft till they were lost to 
sight in the blue ether. 

Here might the naturalist find the avocet, 
or lawyer bird, as it is called, from the flip- 
pancy of its tongue, and perpetual clamor 
as it utters its sharp note of click, click; 
the curlew, with its pale brown plumage 
and white breast thickly spotted with red, 
the red-backed and the red-breasted sand- 
pipers searching among the sea weeds 
for bivalve shells; the willet, whose loud 
cries of pill will-willet sounding almost 
incessantly along the marshes, may be heard 
at a distance of more than a mile. It is 
said that the affection and anxiety of this 
bird for its eggs and young are truly pa- 
thetic. “If a person enters the marsh he 
is beset by the willet skimming over his 
head and uttering a loud, sharp, clicking 
noise, as he approaches his nest.” 

Here also come the skimmer or cutwater, 
the greater or lesser tern, small birds of 
the duck kind; the red-breasted mer- 
ganser, the beautiful and graceful goos- 
ander, which is in great demand for mil- 
linery purposes. But alas! it was not the 
lover of birds for the interest he feels in 
their habits, who came here with harmless 
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intent, but the fowler for mere wanton love 
of sport, or to supply the milliners with the 
beautiful plumage, whose presence was 
announced by the screams and sudden 
flight of the frightened birds, 

Alas ! for my quiet resting place. Where 
can I go to enjoy the health-restoring tones 
of ocean breeze, or the fragrant aroma of the 
pines and balsams of our inland groves, and 
escape the sight and sound of the death- 
dealing gun? 

Until fashion, woman’s despotic tyrant, 
is dethroned, and public sentiment is 
aroused to the cruelty and immorality of 
this traffic in these innocent songsters of 
the woods, these scenes will continue to be 
re-enacted. 

Women are not heartless, but they have 
not been awakened to the extent and enorm- 
ity of this wholesale slaughtering of the 
sweet songsters. 

When they see the beautiful wings, 
breasts, and even whole bodies of birds on 
the counters and in the windows of mil- 
liners’ stores, the questions where and how 
they were procured, does not occur to 
them, thinking, perhaps—if they think at 
all about it—that the birds shed their 
skins as snakes do, or that they grow like 
flowers. 

If they realize the pain and barbarity 
involved in this business, and the sad loss 
of the music of our woods, soon to be 
silenced forever, if public sentiment is not 
aroused to a consideration of this subject, 
I cannot but think that every true woman 
would not for a moment hesitate to take 
the pledge never to wear any decorations 
obtained at such unmerciful cost; and that 
she would by every effort of which she 
was capable, discourage others from so do- 
ing. 

The Audubon Society of New York is 
acting nobly in this cause, but it is slow and 
discouraging to contend with those en- 
gaged in this profitable but inhuman traffic. 

The Society should have the support of 
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all earnest, thoughtful women, who by 
their example and speech should create 
such an enthusiasm as will produce a mag- 
netic current which will draw into its ever 


widening circle so many intelligent women 
that to see a hat or bonnet ornamented 
with the wings or breast of a bird will be 
a novel and uncommon sight. 


R. F. Baxter. 
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A WIDE-AWAKE BIRD, 


HE sharp-shinned hawk has been 
pronounced by Mr. Audubon “ the 
miniature of the goshawk.” Not only is 
this likeness in its appearance, but in the 
irregular, swift, vigorous, varied, yet often 
undecided manner of flight, which is at 
times, however, greatly protracted. It 
moves by sudden dashes, as if impetuosity 
of movement were essential to its nature, 
and pounces upon, or strikes such objects 
as best suit its appetite, but so very sud- 
denly that it appears quite hopeless for 
any of them to try to escape. 

It is often seen descend headlong into a 
clump of briers, regardless of all thorny 
obstacles, and to emerge from the other 
side clutching in its sharp claws a sparrow 
ora finch. At other times, two or three of 
them may be seen conjointly attacking a 
golden-winged woodpecker, which has 
taken position against the bark of a tree in 
fancied security. While defending itself 
from the attack of one or two of these 
hawks, the woodpecker is usually van- 
quished by the efforts of another, which 
thrusts its legs forward with vivid quick- 
ness, protrudes its sharp talons and seizes 
its victim by the back, which it tears 
and lacerates. Thus wounded, it falls to 
the ground with its captor; a disengaged 
hawk now tears out its vitals with its 
claws, and the repast of the assailants com- 
mences. 

Young chickens are often seized by it 
even in the presence of their keepers, and 


as Many as twenty or thirty have been car- 
ried away by one hawk jin as many con- 
secutive days. Birds of various sizes, from 
the smallest warbler to the passenger pigeon, 
are included in its food. 

The roosting places of these hawks, in 
ordinary seasons, are in the fissures of rocks, 
in tall trees in isolated situations, and in 
precipitous declivities overhanging turbu- 
lent streams; but it cautiously retires after 
daylight has departed, and leaves its rest- 
ing place before the light of morning. Its 
nest has not often been invaded by the 
curious investigator into its habits at the 
season of incubation. Mr. Audubon says: 
“T found a nest of this hawk in a hole of 
the well known ‘Rock-in-cave,’ on the Ohio 
river, in the early part of the spring of 
1819. It was simply constructed, having 
been formed of a few sticks and some grass 
carelessly interwoven, and placed about 
two feet from the entrance of the hole. 
The eggs, four in number, were nearly 
hatched. They were almost equally round- 
ed at both ends, though somewhat elon- 
gated. Their ground color was white, with 
a livid tinge, scarcely discernible, however, 
amidst the numerous markings and blotches 
of reddish chocolate with which they were 
irregularly covered.” 

He afterward found a nest in the hollow 
prongs of a sycamore, on the Ohio, near 
Louisville, and another in the forks of a 
low oak upon the prairie land near Hender- 


son, Kentucky. 
G BG, 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

THE registered membership of the Society on 
March 31, 1888, was 45,154, showing an increase 
of 846 members during the month, drawn from the 
following sources: 


re saa MORES tac cipiais'\6'sisle ae era MASSOUNI ty. 1:'a cals ne eatee 66 
Massachusetts........... a7 WIRCDLNCIV: catenin ne a peer 5 
Pennsylvania............ Aa LIMMOI oat ste Ueiee gaia de 24 
Toler atigcisaie sion vm cE) WPA ia orerigannecinnic 3 
Gounecticutc. < cces alas = mG" Tieunessee.:,. as. avertans I 
LSCIATSIATISTS nanan Ane Sete ATCT ON aR pAanADAAInC I 
New Jersey,..:ccr0c0s-- 8 Colorado. Aowee Gis 
TO) Na dA ee Te aaa GOOKEIO 3. ceteGizitis v.aieisie'vie 2 
Michiran..<.<-:s<« Me ata 22 District of Columbia..... I 
UGWar®, ote el aateintaces < ag) MWIStausIN caus cee ee ree II 
Indians 5 asp ncalamaniaanie me ieenadan A oe Saas 43 
West Virginiag....-<5..-05 PAVE DCIANC. eyo aiciay ee pawnins 13 
MISSISGIDHL Jactustenacteiess 4 846 


C, F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


THE AUDUBON MONUMENT. 

THE subscriptions on behalf of the Audubon 
Monument have not flown in as freely aS might have 
been expected; the funds contributed by the Audu- 
bon Society during the month are: 


Barest dug Sipeaii a Mac re ni aticb saascr ee bake $25 00 
Miss Florence A. Merriam.............-e«ss+« 5 09 
Mrs. ES. Marsten. f5 2 acces cctce vt othe de I 00 
Mira: El, JAN cl pete ta nt | eiwecasoaaesu cnt I 00 
Miss Mary Dandies caitale nis ¢aclan stele ac 50 
Mrs; ‘SaphinHentnyeraece steer ano. coer ee © 25 

$32 75 


Leaving us to infer that a great many members of 
the Audubon Society think twice before giving once. 
Unless next month’s returns show better results we 
shall be led to conclude that the Audubon Society 
will hold but a limited amount of stock in the Audu- 
bon Monument. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF SMALL BIRDS. 


WE learn from the /diana Farmer that at the 
presentation of a paper lately to the Academy of 
Sciences on the importance of legislation for the pro- 
tection of insectivorous birds, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously: 

“‘Whereas we view with alarm the great destruc- 
tion of native birds for mercantile purposes and re- 
cognize, that, without proper legal restraints enforced 
by public opinion, great injury is threatened the 
agricultural and horticultural interests of our State 
by reason of this destruction removing an important 
check upon the growth of insect life; therefore be it 
resolved that we respectfully call the attention of the 
members of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana to the necessity of the enactment of string- 


ent and adequate laws for the protection of cur wild 
birds other than game birds; and that a committee 
of three members of this Academy be appointed to 
present, for the consideration of the members of the 
General Assembly, a draft of a law which they think 
will prove in every way satisfactory, as a means 
whereby existing evils may be corrected within our 
commonwealth, and at the same time provide for a 
proper study of our birds, in their scientific and 
economic relations,” 


NESTS. 


NEsTs are the structures which amimals prepare 
for the rearing of the young. They are very dif- 
ferent, not only when the creature which constructs 
them belongs to widely separated divisions of the 
animal kingdom, but often when the animals are of 
the same class. While some construct very simple 
nests, those of others are very curious, and delicate- 
ly framed, others make no nests at all. Among 
mammals the only nest builders are certain rodents, 
as rats, mice, squirrels, etc. 

The structures of some of these species are as art- 
fully contrived and as beautiful as the nests of 
birds. It is among birds that nest building is most 
general. Some birds’ nests consist of merely a few 
straws or leaves collected together, and such ma- 
terial as twigs, straw, moss, hair, etc., are used in 
nest building. A very singular nest is that of the 
tailor bird, made by sewing together the edges of 
leaves. 

No reptiles are known to construct nests, their 
nearest approach to it being to make a hole for their 
eggs in the sand or some other soft material. 

An important article of commerce between the 
East Indies and China are the nests of several 
species of swallow. The nests are sold from 2s. to 
7s. apiece, and of course are used only by the most 
wealthy Chinese, who use it for thickening rich 
soup. 

Condors make no nests, but simply lay their eggs 
in the hollow of a rock, so that they cannot roll 
out. 

The nest of the vulture is made on the most in- 
accessible heights, and is of larch branches inter- 
twined with wool, hair and feathers. It is flat, and 
measures four feet across. 

The robin begins his nest in the same way asa 
carpenter would a house; first he makes the frame- 
work, then plasters it and lines it with straw or 
moss, 

The nest of the red-bird is very fine, being made 
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of rags and string woven together and lined with 
cotton, 

Woodpeckers and yellowhammers make their 
homes in holes made in decayed trees, 

Crow blackbirds make no nests, They lay in 
some raincrow's or other bird’s nest, while the 
owner is away. The quail, Starling and meadow- 
lark build on the ground. Nests are made large or 
small, according to the size of the builders. Most 
of them are wonderfully constructed, and display 
exceeding skill on the part of the builders. — Car/ 
Evans in Agassiz Record. 


AUDUBON WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Miss E. B. Barry, our enthusiastic young repre- 
sentative at Germantown, Pennsylvania, informs us 
that some time ago she wrote a letter to the Carlisle 
Indian School in behalf of the Audubon Society, ex- 
plaining its objects and inclosing some pledge forms. 
“IT heard nothing from them,” she writes, “‘until 
yesterday, when I received the /ndian Helper, a paper 
published and printed by the Indian boys of the 
school, in which my letter was published in full, to- 
gether with a few editorial lines, encouraging the 
boys and girls to sign the pledges.” We have one 
red Indian in our cosmopolitan army of forty-five 
thousand, but there is now some prospect that with 
Miss Barry's aid we shall be able to organize an 
Indian contingent. 


Mr. De Younc’s SEaGuLLs.—There are three 
seagulls that frequent New Haven harbor and are 
nearly as tame as the proverbial duck, although not 
in the least way restrained in their actions. They 
are simply wild pets, and recognize as their master 
Mr. E. F. De Young, the purser of the steamboat 
Northam. When the steamboat is leaving the New 
Haven dock the gulls will sail in graceful circles just 
above her until the boat is clear of the wharves, and 
then they swoop down astern or on the quarter and 
wait for Mr. De Young to stand treat. That gentle- 
man’s appearance on the guards is the signal for de- 
lighted squawks from the birds, who will fly in little 
circles, sometimes so closely bunched as to be in 
each other's way, but all watching carefully the food 
in the hands of their friend. Bit by bit the pieces 
of bread or fruit are thrown to the birds, who some- 
times have lively fights over a particularly choice 
morsel. The treat lasts nearly to the mouth of the 
harbor sometimes, but when the boat gets that far 
the gulls, with little cries of seeming gratitude, circle 
a few times around and return to the vicinity of the 
docks. For nearly two years Mr. De Young has 
kept this up, although the birds generally go away 
for a while in the winter, but always return with the 
spring. A strange feature of the matter is that Mr. 


De Young, when running on the steamboat Conti- 
nental in the midwinter months, cannot find his pets, 
but as soon as the Northam begins running in the 
spring the birds come back, they evidently knowing 
the difference between the boats as well as their 
friend, 


THE membership of the Audubon Society, which 
now exceeds 45,000, suggests the employment of a 
great deal of activity and energy for their enlistment, * 
and it will perhaps surprise many of our readers 
to learn that more than one of our Local Secretaries 
have been confirmed invalids. One of these—Frank 
Pendexter—who died at his parents’ house in Inter- 
vale, New Hampshire, at the close of March, was 
prostrated all last summer on a bed of sickness from 
which there was no hope that he would ever rise 
again, but as Local Secretary of the Audubon So- 
ciety, and President of the Marvin Band of Mercy, 
he was a cheerful and earnest worker, and succeeded 
in interesting great numbers of his father’s guests 
who made Intervale their summer retreat. One 
of our correspondents who visited him last summer, 
writes of him in very kindly terms, and many more 
of last year's visitors to Intervale will feel sad to 
know that the gentle, earnest, bedridden boy has 
finished his work and gone to his rest. 


OREGON is taking measures to secure the presence 
of singing birds in that State. One thousand dollars 
has been subscribed, and arrangements have been 
made to import from Germany nightingales, skylarks, 
bullfinches, chaffinches, goldfinches, thrushes, lin- 
nets, starlings, and other birds to the number of 700. 
They will arrive in time to nest and rear their young, 
and it is considered certain that they will return to 
Oregon from their winter migration to the South. 
State laws will be enacted for their protection. 


Por Luck FROM A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY.—Snow- 
birds make delicious little morsels when cooked as 
follows: When plucked, washed, and cleaned, have 
some large-sized potatoes peeled, and scoop out the 
insides with a blunt knife. Cut a slice from the end, 
so the potatoes will stand; put a bird into each, head 
end first; place a piece of butter into each, and bake 
in the oven until the potatoes are done. Serve ona 
hot dish. 


Miss Cross, of Lockport, writes: ‘‘We had a de- 
bate at school the other day, on which have the more 
curious habits, birds or insects, and I noticed that 
several of the children had the AUDUBON MAGAzINE. 
It is a good little book, and being so cheap enables 
every one interested in such things to have it. I shall 
use it at school.” 


EMINENT 


Oak KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., } 
2nd mo., 20, 1886. f§ 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY. We are in a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds. A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is-not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects. 

I could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancient Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

‘ Joun G, WHITTIER. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end. 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 
can women the cruelty of this ‘‘slaughter of the in- 
nocents”’ that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. ; 

Oa this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
zesthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


CORNWALL-on-Hupson, N, Ava 
Feb. 22, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this Jand are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
tender it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
fully to the knowledge of all, that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 
badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 
You are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age, 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp P, Ror, 


PEOPLE, ON. BIRD: PROTECTION, 


West Park, N, Y., Feb. 20, 1886. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and 
approval, It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same. The destruction of our 
birds from their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution. 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society. Very sincerely, 

Joun Burroucus. 


160 W. 59TH STREET, / 
NEw York, Feb. 20, 1886. ) 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ Serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AUDUBON Society, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is an element of savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion. But even the Savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions. But itis 
avice; as Hood sang, when he wrote— 


For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 
If the AUDUBON Society can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. Henry C, POTTER. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb, 21, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes, 

E. S. PHEtrs, 


The Audubon Society. . 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1386. Its purpose is the protection of 
#merican birds, not used tor food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes, The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society wil cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concern.ng 
La. THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species, It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at al! seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which cevours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
lirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. ‘he great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 356,389 East {ndian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have ae sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our sma.l birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such raoyeneeriy rapidity that a single 

ir may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Rilliens of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, Foun 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four young were made, r1r9 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been Sroaght 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomp shed by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(zt) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. ; 
(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 


birds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. ; 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practi-ally without protection. Our 
ame birds are ulready protected by law. and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
A rerican non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
; PLAN OF THE WORK, 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to eftorts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery , urposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction oft 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective Sentim nt is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple, Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2» -ertificates 
are issued to members, 

ie 2 TERMS OF MEMBERSn!P. 

The signing of any o! the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society, It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
p hcg the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ber? to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to forma class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, ill be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secreta.y for regist.ation. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. P 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society's office; and will receive in 
return certificates of neon teatic: to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members, No certi. 
ficate of membership will be issued to any sage except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secretar fas yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
ollice, No. 40 Park Row, New York. six 

If there is no local gore in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other perso 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, , 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro- 
priately takesitsname, | R 

The office of the Sone, is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed » 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
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